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A STRANGE SAIL. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 


CHAPTER II, 


I May as well here give an account of the Barbara, and 

ow I came to be on board her. Deprived of my father, 
Who was killed in battle just as I was going up to the 

hiversity, and left with very limited means, I was 
offered @ situation as clerk in the counting-house of a 

tant relative, Mr J anrin. [I had no disinclination 
to mercantile pursuits. I looked on them, if carried out 
a proper spirit, as worthy of a man of intellect, ana 
I therefore gladly accepted the offer. 
No. 863,—Jory 11, 1968, 


As my mother | and found them far pleasanter than the irregularity of 


| lived in the country, my kind cousin invited me to come 


and reside with him, an advantage I highly appreciated, 
Everything was conducted in his house with clock-work 
regularity. If the weather was rainy, his coach drew up 
to the door at the exact hour ; if the weather was fine, 
the servant stood ready with his master’s spencer, and 
hat, and gloves, and gold-headed cane, without which 
Mr. Janrin never went abroad. Not that he required 
it to support his steps, but it was the mark of a gentle- 
man. It had superseded the sword which he had worn 
in his youth. I soon got to like these regular ways, 
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some houses where I had visited. I always accompanied 
Mr. Janrin when he walked, and derived great benefit 
from his conversation, and though he offered me a seat 
in the coach in bad weather I saw that he was better 
pleased when I went on foot. ‘“ Young men require 
exercise, and should not pamper themsélves,” he 
observed; “ but; James; I say, put a dry pair of shoes in 
your pocket—therein is wisdom; and don’t sit in your wet 
ones all day.” 

Thus it will be seen that I was treated by my worthy 
principal from the first as a relative, and a true friend 
he was to me. But I was introduced into the mysteries 
of mercantile affairs by Mr. Gregory Thursby, the head 
clerk. He lived over the counting-house, and on my 
first appearance in it, before any of the other clerks had 
arrived, he was there to receive me. He took me round 
to the different desks and explained the business 
transacted at each of them. ‘And there, Mr. James, 
look there,” he said, pointing to a line of ponderous 
folios on @ shelf within easy distance of where he him- 
self sat: “see, we have Swift’s works, a handsome 
edition too, eh!” and he chuckled as he spoke. 

“ Why I fancied that they were ledgers,” said I. 

“Ha! ha! ha! so they are, and yet Swift’s works, 
for all that, those of my worthy predecessor, Jeremiah 
Swift, every line in them written by his own hand, in his 
best style; so I call them Swift’s works. You are not 
the first person by a great many I have taken in. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

This was one of the worthy man’s harmless conceits. 
He never lost an opportunity of indulging in the joke 
to his owh amusement; and I remarked that he laughed 
as heartily the last time he uttered it as the first. 

I set to work diligently at once on the tasks given 
me, and was rewarded by the approving remarks of 
Mr. Janrin and Mr. Thursby. Mr. Garrard had long 
ago left, not otily the business, but this world ; the “ Co.” 
was his nepliew, Mr. Luttridge, who was absent on 
account of ill héalth; and thus the whole weight of the 
business rested on the shouldets of Mr. Janrin. But, as 
Thursby remarked, “ He tah well support it, Mr. James. 
He’s an Atlas. It’s my belief that he would iianage the 
financial affairs 6f this kingdom better than any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or other minister of state, 
past or present; and that had he been at the head of 
affairs wé should not have lost ovr North American 
Colonies, or havé got plunged over head and eai's in 
debt ad wé até; alack! already; and now, with war 
raging and all the world in atms against us, getting 
deeper and deeper itito the inire.” Without holding my 
worthy principal in such deep admiration as our head 
clerk evidently did; I had a most sincere regard and 
respect for him. 

Our dinner hour was at one o'clock, in aroom over 
the office. Mr. Janrin himself presided, and all the 
clerks, from the highest to the lowest, sat at the board. 
Here, however, on certain occasions, handsome dinners 
were given at a more fashionable hour to any friends or 
correspondents of the house who might be in London. 
Mr. Thursby took the foot of the table, and I was always 
expected to be present. At length I completed two 
years of servitude in the house, and by that time was 
thoroughly up to all the details of business. I had been 
very diligent. I had never taken a holiday, and never 
had cause to absent myself from business on account of 
ill health. On the very day I speak of we had one of 
the dinners I have mentioned. The guests were chiefly 
merchants or planters from the West Indies, with a 
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announced by Mr. Janrin’s own servant, Peter Kloops, 
who always waited on these occasions, Peter was him- 
self a character. He was a Dutehman. Mr. Janrin 
had engaged his sérvices many yéars. before daring a 
visit to Holland. He had picked Petef out of & canal, 
or Péter had picked hiri out, dn a dark night, I never 
could understand which had rendered the service to the 
other; at all events it had united them ever afterwards, 
and Peter had afterwards nursed his master through a 
long illness, and saved his life. The most important 
secrets of state might -have been :discussed freely in 
Peter’s presence. First, he did not understand a word 
that was said, and then he was_far.too. honest and dis- 
creet to have revealed it if he had. 

Several people had been announced. Ten minutes 
generally brought the whole together. I caught the 
name of one—Captain Hassall. He was a stranger, a 
strongly-built man with a sun-burnt countenance and 
bushy whiskers ; nothing remarkable about him, except, 
perhaps, the determined expression of his eye and 
mouth. His brow was good, and altogether I liked his 
looks, and was glad to find myself seated next to him. 
He had been to all parts of the world, and had spent 
some time in the India and China seas. He gave me 
graphic accounts of the strange people of th6sé regions; 
and fights with Chinese and Malay pirates, battles of a 
more regular order with French and Spanish privateers, 
hurricanes or typhoons. Shipwrecks and exciting ad- 
ventures of all softs seemed matters of every-day occur- 
rence. scar on his cheek, and atiother across his 
hand, showed that he had been at close quarters, too, on 
Some occasion, with the enemy. 

Mr. Jantin and Mr. Thursby both paid him much 
attention during dinner. Allusions were made by him to 
& trading voyage he had performed in the service of the 
firth, and it struck me from some remarks he let drop 
that he was about to undertake another of a similar 
character. I was not mistaken. After dinner, when the 
rest of the guests were gone, he remained behind to 
discuss particulars, and Mr. Janrin desired me to join 
the conelave. I was much interested in all I heard. A 
large tiew ship, the Barbara, had been purchased, of 
which Captain Hassall had become part owner. She 
was now in dock fitting for sea. She mounted ten 
carriage guns and four swivels, and was to be supplied 
with & proportionate quantity of small arms, and to be 
well tiatined. A letter of marque was to be obtained 
for her, though she was not to fight except in @ case of 
necessity ; While her cargo was to be assorted and suited 
to various localities. She was to visit several places to 
the east of the Cape of Good Hope, and to proceed on 
to thé Indian Islands and China. 

“ And how do you like thé énterprise, James ?” asked 
Mr. Jatitin, after the captain had gore. 

“T have not considered the details sufficiently to 
give an opinion, sir,’ [ answered. “If all turns out as 
the captain expects, it must be very profitable, but there 
are difficulties to be overcome, and dangers encountered, 
and much loss may be incurred.” 

I saw Mr. Janrin and the head ‘clerk exchange 
glances, and nod to each other. I fancy that they were 
nods of approval at what I had said. 

“Then, James, you would not wish to engage in it in 
any capacity?” said Mr. Janrin. “ You would rather 
not encounter the dangers and difficulties of such 4 
voyage P” 

“That is a very different matter, sir,” I answered, 
“I should very much like to visit the countries you 
speak of, and the difficulties I cannot help seeing would 
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foreign consul or two, and generally a few masters of 
merchantmen. The guests as they arrived were 
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Again the-principal and clerk exchanged glances and 
nodded, ’ 

“ What do you say then, James, to taking charge of 
the venture as supercargoP My belief is that you will 
act with discretion and judgment as to its disposal, 
and that we shall have every reason to be satisfied 
with you. Mr. Thursby agrees with me. Do you not, 
Thursby P” 

“TI feel sure that Mr. James will bring no discredit 
on the firm, sir,” answered Mr. Thursby, smiling at me. 
“On the contrary, sir, no young man I am acquainted 
with is so likely to conduce to the success of the enter- 
prise.” 

I was highly gratified by the kind remarks of my 
friends, and expressed my thanks accordingly, at the 
same time that I begged I might be allowed two days 
for consideration: I desired, of course, to consult my 
mother, and was anxious also to know what another would 
have to say to the subject. She, like a sensible girl, 
agreed with me that it would be wise to endure the 
separation for the sake of securing, as I hoped to do, 
ultimate comfort and independence. I knew from the 
way that she gave this advice that she did not love me 
less than I desired. I need say no more than that her 
confidence was a powerful stimulus to exertion and 
perseverance in the career I had chosen. My mother 
was far more doubtful about the matter. Not till the 
morning after I had mentioned it to her did she say 
“Go, my son; may God protect you and bless your 
enterprise ! ” 

I was from this time forward actively engaged in the 
preparations for the voyage. My personal outfit was 
speedily ready, but I considered it necessary to examine 
all the cases of merchandise put on board, that I might 
be properly acquainted with all the articles in which I 
was going to trade. “ It’s just what I expected of him,” 
I heard Mr. Janrin remark to Mr. Thursby, when one 
evening I returned late from my daily duties. “ Ay, 
sir, there is the ring of the true metal in the lad,” 
observed the head clerk. 

Captain Hassall was as active in his department as I 
was in mine, and we soon had the Barbara ready for sea 
with a tolerably good crew. In those stirring days of 
warfare it was no easy thing to man a merchantman 
well, but Captain Hassall had found several men who 
had sailed with him on previous voyages, and they 
without difficulty persuaded others to ship on board 
the Barbara. 

Our first officer, Mr. Randolph, was a gentleman in 
the main, and a very pleasant companion, though he had 
at first sight, in his every-day working suit, that scare- 
crow look which tall gaunt men, who have been some- 
what battered by wind and weather, are apt to get. 
Our second mate, Ben, or rather “Benjie” Stubbs, as he 
was usually called, was nearly as broad as he was long, 
with puffed-out brown cheeks wearing an invincible smile. 
He was a man of one idea; he was satisfied with being 
a thorough seaman, and was nothing else. As to 
history, or science, or the interior of countries, he was 
profoundly ignorant. As to the land it was all very well 
in its way to grow trees and form harbours, but the sea 
was undoubtedly the proper element for people to live 
on; and he seemed to look with supreme contempt on all 
those who had the misfortune to be occupied on shore. 
The third mate, Henry Irby, had very little the appear- 
ance of a sailor, though he was a very good oné. He was 
slight in figure, and refined in his manners, and seemed, 
I fancied, born to a higher position than that which he 
held. . He had served for two years before the mast, but 
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in any way to alter him. Our surgeon, David Gwynne, 
was, I need scarcely say, a Welshman. He had not had 
much professional experience, but he was an intelligont 
young man, and had several of the peculiarities which 
are considered characteristic of his people, but I hoped 
from what I saw of him when he first came on board 
that he would prove an agreeable companion. Curious 
as it may seem, there were two men among the crew 
who by birth were superior to any of us. I may, per- 
haps, have to say more about them by-and-by. We 
mustered, officers and men, forty hands all told. 

I will pass over the leave-takings with all the dear 
ones at home. I knew and felt that true prayers, as well 
as kind wishes, would follow me wherever I might go. 

“James,” said my kind employer as I parted from 
him, “I trust you thoroughly as I would my own son, 
if I had one. I shall not blame you if the enterprise 
does not succeed; so do not take it to heart, for I know 
that you will do your best, and no man. can do moro.” 
Mr. Thursby considered that it was incumbent on him 
to take a dignified farewell of me, and to impress on me 
all the duties and responsibilities of my office; but he 
broke down, and a tear stood in his eye as he wrung my 
hand, and said in a husky voice, “ You know all about it, 
my dear boy, you'll do well, and we shall have you back 
here, hearty and strong, with information successfully 
to guide Garrard, Janrin, and Co., in many an impor- 
tant speculation; and moreover, I hope, to lay the 
foundation of your own fortune. Good-bye, good-bye; 
Heaven bless you, my boy !” 

I certainly could not have commenced my undertak- 
ing under better auspices. Having obtained the 
necessary permission of the Honourable East India 
Company to trade in their territories, the Barbara pro- 
ceeded to Spithead, and I ran down to pay a flying visit 
to my friends, which was the canse of my joining the 
ship at Spithead in the way I have described, and 
where I left my readers to give these necessary expla- 
nations. 

The convoy was standing on under easy sail to allow 
the scattered vessels to come up, and as long as there 
was a ray of daylight they were seen taking up their 
places. Now and then, after dark, I could see a phantom 
form gliding by ; some tall Indiaman, or heavy store-ship, 
or perhaps some lighter craft, to part with us after 
crossing the line, bound round Cape Horn. The heat 
was considerable, and as I felt no inclination to turn in, 
I continued pacing the deck till it had struck six bells 
in the first watch.* Mr. Randolph, the senior mate, 
had charge of the deck. THe, I found, was not always 
inclined to agree with some of the opinions held by our 
captain. ‘ He’s a fine fellow, our skipper, but full of 
fancies, as you'll find;. but there isn’t a better seaman 
out of the port of London,” he observed as he took a 
few turns alongside me. “I have a notion that he 
believes in the yarns of the Flying Dutchman, and of 
old Boody, the Portsmouth chandler, and in many other 
such bits of nonsense, but as I was saying—” 

“ What, don’t you?” I asked, interrupting him; “I 
thought all sailors believed in those tales.” The captain 
had been narrating some of them to us a few evenings 
before. 

“No, I do not,” answered the first mate, somewhat 
sharply. “I believe that God made this water beneath 
our feet, and that He sends the wind which some- 





* The ordinary watch consists of four hours, and the bell is struck 
every half hour. As the first watch commences at eight, it was then 
eleven. There are two dog-watches from four to six and from six to 
eight, p.m., in order that the same men may not be on duty at the same 
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times covers it over with sparkling ripples, and at others 
stirs it up into foaming seas, but I don’t think He lets 
spirits or ghosts of any sort wander about doing no good 
to any one. That’s my philosophy. I don’t intend to 
believe in the stuff till I see one of the gentlemen; and 
then I shall look pretty sharply into his character before 
I take my hat off to him.” 

“You are right, Mr. Randolph, and I do not suppose 
that the captain differs much from you. He only wishes 
to guard against mortal enemies, and he has shown that 
he is in earnest in thinking that there is some danger, 
by having come on deck every half hour or oftener 
during the night. There he is again.” 

Captain Hassall stood before us; “ Cast loose and 
load the guns, Mr. Randolph, and send a quarter-master 
to serve out the small arms to the watch.” He said 
quietly, “There has been «a sail on our quarter for 
some minutes past, which may possibly be one of the 
convoy, but she may not. Though she carries but little 
canvas she is creeping up to us.” 

The mate and I while talking had not observed the 
vessel the captain pointed out. “The skipper has 
sharp eyes,” said the first mate, as he parted from me 
to obey the orders he had received. Our crew had been 
frequently exercised at the guns. Having loaded and 
run them out, the watch came tumbling aft to the arm 
chest. Cutlasses were buckled on and pistols quickly 
loaded, and boarding pikes placed along the bulwarks 
ready for use. The men did not exactly understand 
what all this preparation was for, but that was nothing 
to them. It signified fighting, and most British sea- 
men are ready for that at any time. The captain now 
joined me in my walk. “It is betier to be prepared, 
though nothing come of it, than to be taken unawares,” 
he observed. “It is the principle I have gone on, and 
as it is a sound one, I intend to continue it as long as 
I live.” I agreed with him. We walked the deck 
together for twenty minutes or more engaged in con- 
versation. His eye was constantly during the time 
looking over our starboard quarter. Even I could at 
length distinguish the dim outline of a vessel in that 
direction. Gradually the sails of a ship with taut 
raking masts became visible. 

“That craft is not one of onr convoy, and I doubt 
that she comes among us for any good purpose,” ex- 
claimed the captain; ‘I should like to bring the frigate 
down upon the fellow, but we should lose our share of 
the work, and I think that we can manage him our- 
selves. Call the starboard watch, Mr. Stubbs.” 

The men soon came tumbling up from below, rather 
astonished at being so soon called. The other officers 
were also soon on deck. Mr. Randolph agreed that the 
stranger, which hung on our quarter like some ill-omened 
bird of prey, had an exceedingly suspicious appearance, 
and that we were only acting with ordinary prudence in 
being prepared for him. 

“The fellow wont fire, as he would bring the frigate 
down upon him if he did,” observed the first mate; “he 
will therefore either run alongside in the hopes of sur- 
prising us, and taking us by boarding before we have 
time to fire a pistol, which would attract notice, or, should 
the wind fall light, he may hope to cut us out with 
his boats.” 

Eight bells struck. We could hear the sound borne 
faintly over the waters from two of the Jndiamen to 
windward of us, but no echo came from the deck of the 
stranger. ‘lhe men were ordered to lie down under the 
bulwarks till wanted. Had Captain Hassall thought fit, 
we might, by making sail, have got out of danger, but 
he had hopes that instead of being taken by the stranger 
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he might take him. It struck me that we might be 
running an unwarrantable risk of getting the vessel or 
cargo injured by allowing ourselves to be attacked. 

‘Not in the least,” answered the captain; “we serve 
as a bait to the fellow, and shall benefit directly by 
catching him. If we were to give the alarm he would 
be off like a shot, and depend on it he has a fast pair of 
heels, or he would not venture in among us, so that the 
frigate would have little chance of catching him.” 

The truth is, Captain Hassall had made up his mind to 
do something to boast of. Orders were now given to 
the men to remain perfectly silent; the stranger was 
drawing closer and closer; grapnels had been got ready 
to heave on board him, and to hold him fast should it be 
found advisable. It was, however, possible that his 
crew might so greatly outnumber ours that this would 
prove a dangerous proceeding. As to our men, they 
knew when they shipped that they might have to fight, 
and they all now seemed in good heart, so that we had 
no fear on the score of their failing us. Our officers 
were one and all full of fight, though each exhibited his 
feelings in a different way. The surgeon’s only fear 
seemed to be that the stranger would prove a friend 
instead of a foe, and that there would be no skirmish 
after all. 

“ She’s some craft one of the other vessels has fallen 
in with, and she has just joined company for protection,” 
he observed. “For my part I shall turn im, as I am 
not likely to be wanted, either to fight or to dress 
wounds.” 

The wind, which had much fallen, had just freshened 
up again. ‘“ Whatever he is, friend or foe, here he 
comes,” exclaimed Mr. Randolph. “ Steady, lads,” cried 
the captain, “don’t move till I give the word.” 

As he spoke the stranger glided up, her dark sails ap- 
pearing to tower high above ours. We kept on our course 
as if she was not perceived. With one sheer she was 
alongside, there was a crash as her yards locked with ours, 
and at the same moment numerous dark forms appeared 
in her rigging and nefttings about to leap on to our deck. 
“Now give it them,” cried our captain. Our men 
sprang to their feet and fired a broadside through the 
bulwarks of the enemy. The cries and shrieks which 
were echoed back showed the havoc which had been 
caused. Shouts and blows, the clash of cutlasses, the 
flash of pistols immediately followed. I felt a stinging 
sensation in my shoulder, but was too excited to think 
anything of it as I stood, cutlass in hand, ready to repel 
our assailants. Many of those who were about to board 
us must have sprung back, or fallen into the water; a 
few only reached our deck, who were at once cut down 
by our people. One man sprang close to where I 
stood. Iwas about to fire my pistol at him, when I 
saw that he was unarmed, so I dragged him across 
the deck out of 4karm’s way. The next instant the vessels 
parted. 

“Give it them, my lads! Load and fire as fast as you 
can, or they will escape us,” cried the captain in au 
excited tone. “ Wing them! wing them! knock away 
their spars, lads!” He next ordered the helm to be 
put down, the tacks hauled aboard, and chase to be 
made after our flying foe, while a blue light was burned 
to show our locality, and to prevent the frigate from 
firing into us when she followed, as we hoped she 
would. 

We had no doubt that the enemy, when he met with 
the warm reception we had given him, took us for a 
man-of-war corvette, and on this came to the conclusion 
that prudence was the best part of valour. There 
could be little doubt, however, that he would soon dis- 
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cover that our guns were of no great size; and then 
possibly he might turn on us, and give us more of his 
quality than would be desirable. Still we kept on 
peppering away at him as fast as we could, in the hopes 
of bringing down one of his masts, and enabling the 
frigate to come up. The lights of the convoy were, 
however, by this time almost lost sight of. In vain we 
looked out for a signal of the approach of the frigate. 
No gun was heard, no light was seen. We were afraid 
of losing the convoy altogether, and certainly it would 
have been against the spirit of our instructions to have 
attempted to deal single-handed with our opponent. 
Giving the enemy a parting ‘shot most reluctantly, 
Captain Hassall therefore ordered the helm to be put up, 
and we ran back in the direction in which we expected 
to find the convoy. 





PETTY CHEATING. 


We lately read in a morning paper an account, all too brief 
and generalised, of more than three-score tradesmen, 
some of them occupying prominent and “ respectable” 
positions in a certain district of London, all of whom 
were had up before the magistrates in one day, and fined 
for using false and fraudulent weights or measures! It 
is satisfactory to find that the rogues were brought to 
book and punished; but it is not satisfactory, and not 
at all right or just, that the names and addresses of 
these dishonest people should be suppressed. All such 
offenders should be posted ignominiously in sight of all 
men, in order that those who deal with them should 
know with whom they have to do. 

It is mortifying to learn that this method of cheating is 
continually on the increase, and one’s indignation fires 
up on reflecting that it is the humbler and struggling 
classes who are for the most part the victims of it. 
One article in which the poor man is victimised con- 
tinually is that of tobacco. Buying his tobacco in very 
small quantities, he gets it handed to him ready packed 
and weighed—in ounces, or half or quarter ounces. But 
does he often get fair weight in these minute packages ? 
For the sake of information on this point, we lately 
entered a shop much frequented by labouring men on 
Saturday night, and brought away three half-ounce 
packages of “ bird’s-eye.” On weighing them scrupu- 
lously without the envelopes, it appeared that, according 
to shopkeepers’ reckoning, there are three half-ounces 
to an ounce—the whole of the tobacco barely balancing 
an ounce in the scale. We might be told, perhaps, that 
all tobacco is moist when taken from the barrel, and 
dries in paper packets; but fifty per cent. is a rather 
large allowance for moisture. We might be told, also, 
that the purchaser of any quantity, however small, can 
see it weighed if he chooses; but what if the weights 
are false, like those of the three-score offenders men- 
tioned above ? 

Then, in the matter of his beer, the poor man is 
cheated both as to quality and quantity. In the first 
place, the London publican is given to poisoning the 
beverage with drugs—doctoring it, as it is professionally 
termed—by which process it is increased largely in 
quantity, and so altered in its constituents as to excite 
thirst instead of quenching it. In the second place, it 
is often drawn from the tap in pots of short measure— 
either in the shape of fancy pots that never pass beyond 
the bar, or in others ingeniously, though to all appear- 
ance accidentally, bulged inwards, so that their con- 
taining capacity is profitably diminished.. 

The peripatetic trades of London find their customers 
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for the most part among the lower middle classes and the 
poor ; and of many of these traffickers it may be said that 
cheating in some form or other is their normal system 
of doing business. It would seem that the weights and 
measures of the out-door traders, are not subject to the 
supervision of the inspectors—at any rate, we never 
hear of these gentry being brought to account for their 
exploits. A pound of cherries bought from a handcart 
in the street is rarely found to weigha dozen ounces; 
oftener, indeed, it may weigh eight or nine. The so- 
called pound weight of the street fruit-seller is a nonde- 
script lump of metal, manufactured for the purpose, and 
has no definite relation to a pound avoirdupois, unless 
in appearance. In selling fruit by measure there is 
the samesort of sophistication. False wooden bottoms are 
common, as the buyers of nuts know well. Ifthe measure 
is correct, which is assuming a great deal, the method of 
filling itis adelusion. A practised hand will fill a quart 
pot with a pint of plums or gooseberries, and make it 
appear as though it were brimful and running over. 
Watch him narrowly, and you will see how he does it. 
He lays the measure horizontally, and covers the lower 
side with fruit ; then raising the measure gradually, he 
heaps a handful of fruit over the top with his left hand ; 
at the same time having a good-sized plum, say 
between the finger and thumb of his right hand, he 
ingeniously inserts that as a kind of key-stone to pre- 
vent the crowning heap from falling into the hollow 
beneath: thus the measure appears choke full and filled 
up, though something like half the due quantity is 
lacking. This clever piece of cheatery is executed 
with astonishing rapidity—two seconds, we should say, 
affords ample time for it. When the measure, as in the 
case of strawberries and raspberries, goes with the fruit, 
the cheating, as everyone knows, consists in filling the 
lower half or more of the pottle or punnet with some worth- 
less material—grass, hay, fern leaves, or anything that 
comes to hand—so that half a pint of the fruit shall look 
like a pint, or a pint like a quart. It would appear that 
the summer fruits never have been honestly sold in the 
London streets. We can remember well the occasion 
on which we bought our first pottle of strawberries in a 
street in Paddington—O mihi preteritos /—it was more 
than fifty years ago—and the grievous indignation we 
experienced on finding that the middle and lower strata 
of the deceitful measure consisted of nothing but fusty 
grass. It was our first introduction to the rascality 
of trafficking human nature. Would it had been the 
last ! 

But we can trace this phase of cheating much farther 
back than fifty years ago. There is an old book known 
by curious readers as the “Diary of Henry Machyn, 
Merchant Taylor of London,” written in 1552, in which 
there is a record of a man who was placed in the 
“pelere” for “selling potts of straberries, the whych 
the pott was not alf fulle, but fylled with ferne (fern).” 
This brief record is more creditable to our ancestors 
than any truthful record of similar matters in our day 
would be tous. The cheat of three hundred years back, 
it is evident, was regarded and treated as a rogue, and 
his cheating punished as a crime. We moderns have 
changed all that, and should -no more think of punish- 
ing the trader who cheats than the member of Parlia- 
ment who bribes—though why both of them should not 
be well trounced is not so clear. 

A singular phase of cheating, which makes its appear- 
ance in London about the fall of the leaf, and is at its 
height in the mellow month of October, is one known 
among adepts as “ coming the double,” which is effected 
by a kind of sleight of hand, so cleverly managed as to 
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deceive the most watchful eye. Some fine morning in 
October, you hear a sonorous voice in the street bawling 
out “Fine bilin’ happles! yaa! fine keepin’ happles— 
russetin’s yaa! half-a-crown a hunder!” You know you 
would like a winter stock of apples, and you send Betty 
to the door to see what sort of fruit the man has got. 
She brings you in a sample in her apron—good plump 
specimens, big enough for dumplings. You decide on 
buying a hundred of them, and while Betty goes in 
search of a basket to contain them, the man and boy 
lug their huge hamper into the hall in readiness. Then, 
as you sit at your work or book, you hear them counted 
out—“ five, ten, fifteen, twenty,” and so on, till the 
hundred is told, the money is paid for them, and the 
hawker goes roaring on his way. Now if you are not a 
very thrifty personage, and do not count over these 
apples yourself before you store them away, you will 
hear very soon that they are all gone, and will be puzzled 
to imagine what has become of them. If you do count 
them, however, you will find that, instead of one hun- 
dred apples, you have little more than half the number 
—the ingenious messenger of Pomona has been “ coming 
the double” over you, and for every apple he has given 
you has made you pay for two. Nay, we have known 
instances in which the double has been so dexterously 
done that the total result of the counted-out hundred 
was not one over fifty—but such a case is exceptional, 
and may be regarded as a touch “beyond the reach of 
art.” You are, perhaps, inclined to blame Betty for her 
stupidity in suffering herself to be defrauded ; but allow 
us to assure you that the result would have been pre- 
cisely the same had you consummated the transaction 
yourself. The exploit is accomplished in the following 
way :—The accomplished “doubler” adjusts the edge 
of his hamper over the purchaser’s basket, and, bending 
over the wares, takes five apples in the hollow of toth 
his palms: the first five go into the basket, and the 
second and subsequent fives appear to follow with asto- 
nishing rapidity; but so dexterous are the man’s 
movements, and so delusive is the swift motion of the 
fruit, that although one half or more of the apples he 
takes up go back again into his own hamper, you are 
not only not aware of it, but, when the thing is well 
done, have not the remotest suspicion of the fact. 

The grocer may be regarded, in all districts where 
the poorer classes most abound, as the poor man’s pro- 
vision merchant—the commerce of poor families with 
the butcher being but comparatively small. But 
grocers’ wares are unfortunately subjectible to admix- 
tures and falsifications to a greater extent than almost 
any other. Sugar will carry a rare amount of moisture 
as well as of solid matters not saccharine; tea may be 
subjected to infusion, and dried and rolled and infused 
again a dozen times over—a capacity which has created 
a race of industrials, known as tea-leafers, who live by 
preparing it again for the market after all its strength 
has been exhausted; and coffee may be imitated by a 
dozen roasted substitutes, and made saleable by flavour- 
ing with chicory. It is the same with condiments and 
provocatives : the poor man’s pepper is often half dust ; 
his mustard is three-fourths maize or lentil-flour; his 
vinegar is half water; his pickles are gone dead and 
artificially preserved from corruption; and his ancho- 
vies, if he thinks of indulging in anchovies, are manu- 
factured from a redundant overflow of sprats. The 
wholesale cheating practised upon the poor is some- 
times rebuked in an indignant strain by editors of 
newspapers : while we write, a paragraph is going the 
round, exposing the tricks of the butter trade, from 
which we learn that a large proportion of the so-called 
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butter sold to the poor, and sold nominally as the over- 
plus of the market, at a comparatively low price, is not 
butter at all. It is, in fact, a preparation of beef suet, 
beaten up with a liberal per-centage of water, and 
coloured with anatto, the mass being well salted to 
save it from putrefaction. 

In towns where large numbers of working men are 
employed, and where their families form the major 
portion of the population, the provision-dealers usually 
assume a sort of vested right in them, fleecing them 
systematically, and supplying them with wares often of 
the very vilest quality at high prices. In a town, 
which for this time shall be nameless, where the into- 
lerable peculations of the retail shopkeepers had risen 
to a shameless height, and where some thousands of 
workers are employed on Government work, certain 
influential friends of the artisan established small stores 
on the canteen system, where the workmen and their 
wives could purchase goods of fair quality at a fair 
price. It is no wonder that not only the Government 
workmen, but other inhabitants of the place, took 
advantage of a just market, and flocked to the canteens 
to purchase their daily supplies. But mark a charac- 
teristic fact: the shopkeepers, finding themselves 
deserted by those whom they had been accustomed to 
regard as their lawful victims, actually sent one depu: 
tation after another to the Minister of War, to repre- 
sent to his lordship the injury which would thereby be 
done to their vested interests in the servants of the 
British Government, and they made special complaints 
of the unfairness and impropriety of allowing civilians 
also to deal at the canteens, with the object of obtaining 
better weight and better wares at a fairer price than 
they could do at the small shops of the town. We 
do not hear that his lordship, who must have derived 
from the deputations some novel ideas of commercial 
morality, complied with their joint requests; but we do 
hear, on the contrary, that the traders, finding they 
could do no better, reformed their system, and, by 
selling honest wares at a fair price, were enabled to 
compete successfully with the canteens, and thus to 
recover their lost trade, at least in part. 

With regard to other necessaries of life there is the 
same complaint to be made. Whenever the poor man 
has to be served, the “shoddy” principle comes into 
play: his furniture, though when new it may shine 
with lacquer and French polish, is often made with 
“slab” and refuse timber: the inferior leather, which 
will not do for the average market, is made to do for 
him; the coarse garments of the slop-seller, who sup- 
plies him with clothing, are in good part manufactured 
from materials which have already run their course in 
some other shape; and we all know that, while he 
pays more for house-rent, in proportion to the accom- 
modation he gets, than the rich man does, he is housed 
in the vilest way, and has to brave pestilence in a 
thousand shapes, because he is deprived of the com- 
monest safeguards against it. 

For a large proportion of the cheating and imposi- 
tions of which they are the victims, the humbler classes 
have themselves to blame. They have allowed them- 
selves too easily to become the dupes of the dealers, 
tallymen, and others who exact unreasonable profits; 
they spend their money, even in their prudential 
purchases, with far too much recklessness and haste, 
and usually without knowing or caring to know the 
real characters of the parties with whom they transact 
business. In a word, they do not take that care of 
their own interests which they might take, and which 
people in the ranks above them usually do take. 
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“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 


Sweet sound the voices of the children, calling 
And laughing at their play ; 
They know no wearying thro’ the long, warm hours 
This summer day. 


Sometimes there is a transient cry of wailing 
When one has crost 

Too far into the bosky garden bowers, 
And there seems lost, 


Sometimes there is a gush of tears and weeping 
For childish pain : 

It swiftly ends, and leaves, like summer showers, 
All clear again. 


The day. ends, and they hear the father calling 
To play no more: 

They leave their games, and each one for the fastest 
Runs to the door. 


Soon in their little beds they lie, not knowing 
How the world wins 

Its way thro’ clouds of darkness, care, and sorrow, 
Sighings and sins. 


For them, enough that soft white sheets and pillows 
Close round them warm, 

And overhead the strength of the home-roofing 
To shield from storm. 


For them enough that parents’ breath and kisses 
Have touched their face ; 

And that to-morrow sunshine will be streaming 
About the place. 


* % *% * 


Oh Father, dwelling in Thy House of Heaven, 
Behold us here ; 

Our playtime changed, indeed, for life’s sore burden, 
Its pain and fear. 


For some the holding of ships’ helms, storm-driven 
On stormy seas ; 

The sultry gleaning midst the harvest stubble, 
Afar from trees. 





For some the brooding over desks and ledgers, 
Where cities smoke ; ; 

The feeding furnaces, where roofs clang ringing 
To hammer-stroke. 


For some the delving in the pit or quarry, 
The dusty loom, 

The needJe-labour where they sew the dresses, 
And for the tomb. 


. For all, the sense of weariness and terror— 
The strife within— 
Fhe poisoned whisper of fhe serpent, urging 


Oh Father, standing at the door of Heayen, 
Thy children call ; 

Draw us to hear, amid our work and weeping, 
Thy voice in all, 


Enongh for us to know Thop dost forgive us, 
And take us back, 

When once repentant, tho’ we far had wandered 
From wisdom’s track. 


Enongh for us to know Thou art about us, 
That Thou art good ; 
Giying the safety, strength, and sueconring shelter, 


And when they lay us quiet in the graye-yard, 
*T will be a sleep 

O’er which, as o’er the lifetime Thou wilt watch us, 
And kindly keep. 


And some day—when Thou knowest—we can wait it, 
Our time is Thine, 

Across the casements of our gloomy chamber 
A light will shine. 


And we shall wake, like children in the morning, 
All fresh and fair, 

To face the glory of the life immortal 
Glad dawning there. 


We are Thy children. And Thou art our Father ; 
Home is in store. 

He told us so—Thy Son: we trust His telling, 
And want no more. 
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Tue principal constellations in the southern half of the 
midnight sky on July 15, are Lyra, Aquila, Serpens, 
Ophiuchus, Capricornus, Aquarius,. Pegasus, with con- 
siderable portions of Hercules, Cygnus, Corona Borealis, 
Pisces, and Cetus. Several first-class stars are now 
included in the lower diagram, such as Altair, Vega, 
Deneb, Ras Alague, and Markab. The immediate 
zenith is within the constellation Cygnus, whose chief 
star, Deneb, is now distant from that point by a few 
degrees only. Below Deneb are several bright stars of 
the third magnitude, most of which belong to Cygnus. 
The star nearest to Deneb, but slightly closer to the 
meridian, is Gamma Cygni, the next in order down- 
wards, towards the south-east, is Epsilon Cygni, and 
the third, or lowest of the three, is Zeta Cygni. Pe- 
gasus is below Cygnus in the same direction, and lower 
still, reaching to the horizon, Aquarius is situated. If 
we draw an imaginary line from Deneb across Zeta 
Cygni, it will pass, at nearly the same distance, through 
Epsilon Pegasi, or Enif, a bright star between the 
second and third magnitudes. If this line be carried 
on a little farther, it points out Alpha Aquarii, or Sadal- 
melik, the principal star in the sign Aquarius. Between 
Pegasus and the meridian, two small constellations, 
Equuleus and Delphinus, may be noticed, the latter being 





easily recognised by a group of moderately-sized stars. 
Looking due east, or rather south of east, at some dis- 
tance below Deneb, or towards the left-hand of the 
upper part of the diagram, the eye will fall on several 
large stars in Pegasus, the nearest to the zenith being 
Beta Pegasi, or Scheat, and that nearest to the horigon 
Gamma Pegasi, or Algenib. Alpha Pegasi, or Markab, 
is the most southerly of these bright stars. These three 
objects, added to Alpha Andromede, or Alpherat, which, 
in this month, is included in the upper diagram, form 
the well-known group called the square of Pegasus. 
The actual horizon in the east is oceupied by a part of 
Cetus. Capricornus is south-east of Aquila, approach- 
ing the meridian, but it contains no prominent stars. 
On or yery near the meridian, the chief stars worthy 
of notice are those composing the distinctive group 
in the breast or neck of the Eagle, Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma Aguile. The central star of the three is Alpha, 
or Altair, and is between the first and second magni- 
tude, the uppermost star is Gamma, and the lowest 
Beta, which is also the smallest. Other stars in Aquila 
can be noticed slightly west of the meridian. Beta 
Cygni, or Albiero, between the Aquila group and the 
bright stars in Lyra, is a remarkable double star, cele- 
brated for the brilliant colours of its components. The 
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intermediate space between Aquila and Beta Cygni is 
occupied by Vulpecula and Sagitta. The sky near the 
south horizon contains portions of Piscis Australis’ and 
Sagittarius. 

The western division of the south sky, a considerable 
portion of which will be below the horizon next month, 
contains the constellations Lyra, Ophiuchus, and Ser- 
pens, with parts of Hercules, Corona Borealis, Cygnus, 
Aquila, Sagittarius, Scorpio, and a few others. With 
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the face directed to the south-west, the first object from 
the zenith is Vega, south of which are the two stars 
Beta and Gamma Lyre. About midway towards the 
horizon, we recognise Ras Alague, and the other prin- 
cipal stars in the constellation Ophiuchus, which extends 
nearly to the extreme limit of view. 
south-west of Ophiuchus, contains several stars in 
Scorpio on the point of setting. Antares is invisible. 
Due west, below Vega, a considerable space is covered 
by Hercules; but a part of this constellation has passed 
into the northern half of the sky. Corona Borealis is 
also due west of the zenith; its principal star Alphecca, 
with three others of the semicircular group, can be 
found on the right-hand side of the upper part of the 
diagram, on the point of passing into the northern half 
of the sky. The remaining members of the group, with 
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several other stars in this constellation, have already 
passed into the northern half, and will consequently be 
found in the upper view. It may not be amiss to state 
again in this place, that the upper part of the lower view 
coincides with the upper part of the upper view, so that 
were the two views joined together in this way, the 
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The horizon, 
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representation of the heavens from north to south would 
be given, excepting only those parts near the eastern 
and western horizon, the zenith, or point over head, 
being exactly in the centre. Below Hercules, approach- 
ing the western horizon, all the stars in Serpens are 
still visible, also a few in Virgo, although they are 
within a half an hour of setting. On the whole, the 
south midnight sky in the middle of July is fairly 
attractive, excepting in the constellations south of the 
equator, where there is scarcely a star at this time 
above the third magnitude. This scarcity of brilliant 
objects in the lower part of the south sky is amply com- 
pensated by the brilliant appearance of the principal 
stars in Lyra, Cygnus, Aquila, and Pegasus, most of 
which are now in conspicuous positions. 

Lyra, the Harp, one of the old forty-eight constella- 
tions, is of very limited extent, but it contains, never- 
theless, several important objects, including Vega, one of 
the brightest stars in the northern hemisphere. Lyra 
is situated to the south-east of the head of Draco, having 
Hercules on the west and south, and Cygnus on the 
east. This small constellation contains about twenty 
stars visible to the naked eye, but Bode has included one 
hundred and sixty-six in his celestial atlas, the majority 
being of course telescopic. The isolated position of 
Vega, with respect to other very large stars, is so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary to give any special 
alignment. It may be, however, as well to state that a 
line drawn from Arcturus through Corona Borealis leads 
directly to the Swan, and in its course «passes over 
Lyra. <A large right-angled triangle is also nearly 
formed by the stars Vega, Arcturus, and Polaris. Also 
the three stars in the neck of Aquila point directly to it. 
Vega is accompanied by a small telescopic star at a short 
distance, and some minute objects have been suspected 
to be very close to the principal star in whose rays they 
are lost. According to some experiments made by M. 
Laugier on the relative intensity cf the light of the 
stars, that of Vega was found to be greatly inferior to 
that of Sirius, although it was placed by him second on 
the list. M. Siedel, however, from similar experiments, 
but by a different method of investigation, placed it 
third in order of lustre. Dr. Wollaston had previously 
published the results of his researches on the com- 
parative intensity of the light of the sun, moon, and 
stars, from which he concluded that the intrinsic bright- 
ness of Vega is only one-ninth part of that of Sirius. 
Sir John Herschel, including the stars in both hemi- 
spheres, places the relative brightness of the principal 
stars in the following order: Sirius, Canopus, Alpha 
Centauri, Arcturus, Rigel, and Vega. Of these, Cano- 
pus and Alpha Centauri are not visible in this country. 
When near the meridian, Vega certainly appears in- 
tensely brilliant through a telescope, at which time it 
forms a great contrast to the humble light of its 
small companion. This star, valuable as it is at 
present to the navigator, will be infinitely more so 
in future ages, when it will be, both in position and 
lustre, the polar gem of the northern hemisphere. 
It will then be apparently stationary, like our present 
Polaris, with respect to the horizon. The intensity of 
the light of Vega is sufficiently great to enable anyone 
to observe it with ordinary telescopes during any part 
of the day or night throughout the year, excepting only 
for a very short time when it is in the north horizon, 
where even it can be occasionally observed on very clear 
nights. Vega, Deneb, and Altair form that well-known 
triangle by which the three stars are generally identified 
in the sky. 
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Beta Lyraw, a star of the third magnitude south of 
Vega, and a little west of Gamma Lyre, of a similar 
size, may be found by drawing a line from Vega towards 
Altair, when it will pass between these two stars. 
Beta Lyrw is accompanied by a companion of the eighth 
magnitude, and by two smaller ones at a greater dis- 
tance. There does not appear to be any evidence of a 
physical connection between them. The magnitude of 
Beta has been found to be slightly variable. Epsilon 
Lyre is a very curious star, and is what may be termed 
a double-double star. It is situated on the frame of the 
Harp, a short distance north-east of Vega when on the 
meridian. ‘To the unassisted eye it appears of the fifth 
magnitude, but when viewed through a telescope it is 
separated into two systems of stars, each system being a 
fine binary pair. Between the two sets three or four 
very faint stars can be noticed. Admiral Smyth re- 
marks in his “ Cycle,” that these stars form a fine 
subject for contemplation; “the two sets resembling 
each other so closely in magnitude, distance, orbital 
retrogradation and proper motions, as to afford palpable 
evidence of their forming a.twin system; and a com- 
bined rotation about a common centre of gravity may be 
suspected.” When contemplating interesting groups 
of this kind no observer can really believe that these 
apparently small objects which seem to be so dependent 
upon one another for their uniformity of motion, have 
been placed in their respective positions in the universe 
without some high purpose, of which we are profoundly 
ignorant. One thing we do know is, that they have 
not the slightest influence on our solar system, nor are 
they useful to man as ornaments of our skies, especially 
those minute objects which are only visible through 
good space-penetrating telescopes. There are several 
other stars of this class in Lyra, double, triple, and 
quadruple, but there are none of so interesting a 
character as the group composing Epsilon Lyre. 

Hercules is a constellation of great extent and im- 
portance, although it contains no star greater than the 
third magnitude. It joins Draco on the north, Lyra on 
the east, Ophiuchus on the south, and Serpens and Corona 
Borealis on the west. By the absence of stars of the 
firstand second magnitudes Hercules is not so remarkable 
to the naked eye as many other asterisms, but, 
telescopically, it is a very interesting constellation from 
the numerous double stars, clusters, and nebule con- 
tained within its boundaries. In the star-catalogues of 
Ptolemy, T'ycho Brahé, and other astronomers who 
flourished before the invention of the telescope, about 
thirty stars in Hercules have been inserted, all of which 
are observable without optical aid. In Bode’s atlas, 
four hundred and fifty-one are included, most of which 
are telescopic. The principal star is Alpha Herculis, or 
Rasalgeti, one of the most lovely double stars in the 
heavens; the chief eomponent being about the third 
magnitude and of an orange colour, while the companion, 
which ig very close, is of the sixth magnitude and of an 
emerald or bluish green colour. Rasalgeti varies in 
brightness to a small extent. In the lower diagram it 
can be noticed a short distance north-west of Ras 
Alague, or Alpha Ophiuchi. As Ras Alague, Altair, and 

¢ga nearly form an equilateral triangle, the position 
of Rasalgeti as well as that of Ras Alague can be 
‘asily found, each star being respectively in the heads 
of Hercules and Ophiuchus, | 

“Amid yon glorious starry host, that feeds both sight and mind, 

- Would you the Serpent-bearer’s head, and that of Herc’les find, 

From Altair west direct @ ray to where Arcturus glows, 
One-third that distance, by the eye, will both these heads disclose.” 


Among the numerous double stars in Hercules, the 
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most interesting is Zeta, of the third magnitude. The 
companion is of the sixth. Zeta Herculis is situated 
near Epsilon, of the same size, between Alphecca, in: 
Corona Borealis, and Vega. It isa very close binary, and: 
for many years appears only as one star, even in: 
superior telescopes. Its duplicity was first discovered 
by Sir William Herschel, in July, 1782. Thirteen years 
after he again saw it as a double star ; but within a short 
period of that date it became apparently a single object 
of a wedge-like form, when viewed on favourable 
occasions with the great forty-foot reflecting telescope. 
The disappearance of the companion was considered by 
Sir William Herschel to be so curious that he made a 
remark at the time that “the observations of this star 
furnish us with a phenomenon which is new in 
astronomy, it is the occultation of one star by 
another.” Zeta Herculis was again seen double in 
1826, in which year it was observed at Dorpat by 
Struve. In 1840, it was easily separable in ordinary 
telescopes. In 1863 Mr. Dawes observed it as a single 
object; but in 1865, with his eight-inch refractor, he 
again saw the small star perfectly detached from the 
large one. ba ite 

Ophiuchus, the Serpent-bearer, is one of the old forty- 
eight asterisms, and occupies at midnight, in July, a 
very large portion of the sky in the south-west, but 
although it is of so great an extent, it contains but few 
important stars. It is bounded on the north by 
Hercules, on the east by some small constellations, on. 
the south by Scorpio, and on the west by Serpens. 
The last-mentioned constellation is, however, so entwined 
with Ophiuchus that a proper separation of the two is 
extremely difficult. Ophiuchus includes several clusters 
and double stars, one of the latter, 70 Ophiuchi, being a 
most interesting binary system. The components of 
this star revolve around one another in about 100 years. 
In 1604, a new star of great brilliancy suddenly appeared 
in the foot of Ophiuchus, but after shining for some time 
as bright as one of the first magnitude, it totally 
disappeared in a few months. At the present time no 
star within the limit of vision, even with the assistance of, 
our largest astronomical telescopes, can be found near’ 
its place. The position in the heavens of Ras Alague, 
the principal star of this constellation, has been 
previously pointed out by alignment, but the following 
couplet may still be useful for its detection among the 
stars :— 


** From Altair let a ray be cast, where we Arcturus view, 
One-third that distance will reveal the star Ras-al-ague.” 


In the middle of July at midnight, if the observer 
places himself so as to command a view of the heavens 
north of the zenith, he cannot fail to perceive the amount 
of change which has taken place in the positions of the 
principal stars, with respect tothe meridian or horizon, 
since the date of the Junediagrams. The zenith is now 
included within the constellation Cygnus; but no con- 
spicuous star in the north sky is nearer than Beta and 
Gamma Draconis, which were the two zenithal stars in 
June. These are, however, still nearly overhead a short 
distance due west, Gamma being the nearer star to the 
zenith. By looking directly towards the Pole star, and 
therefore along the plane of the north meridian, we pass. 
near the confines of Draco and Cepheus; but the stars 
in this direction are not attractive, or likely to receive- 
attention, till we reach Polaris, which is as usual in its 
nearly constant position. Below Polaris as far as the 
north horizon, there is absolutely no star worthy of 
special notice, that part of the sky near the meridian 
being now occupied by Camelopardus and Lynx, both of 
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which contain no star above the fourth magnitude, and 
very few above the fifth. But if, in July, the sky in the 
plane of the meridian contain such a paucity of bright 
stars, the brilliant objects in other portions of the 
heavens, both east and west, will make up for the defi- 
ciency in that direction. Taking the western side first, 
we have in view nearly the whole of Draco, Bodtes, 
Canes Venatici, Coma Berenices, Ursa Minor and Ursa 
Major, and portions of Corona Borealis, Hercules, Leo 
Minor, and Lynx. Below Gamma and Beta Draconis, 
towards the W.N.W., a few of the chief stars in 
Hercules can be noticed, then those in Corona Borealis, 
beneath which is the greater part of Bodtes, containing 
nearly all its principal stars, some of which, however, 
including Arcturus, are too near the western horizon to 
be included in the diagram. Nearly the whole of Ursa 
Minor is now west of Polaris. The space between the 
two Bears and almost to the seven chief stars of Ursa 
Major belongs to Draco. The position of the Ursa 
Major group is now on exactly the opposite side of the 
heavens to that exhibited in the January diagram. In 
that month Dubhe and Merak, the two leading stars in 
the waggon, are the nearest to the upper meridian, point- 
ing in the direction of Polaris, with the shafts of the 
waggon directed to the north-east horizon. The heavens 
in July are viewed from the opposite part of the earth’s 
orbit to that in which the earth was situated in January, 
a brief explanation of the effect of which was given in 
the description of the March diagrams, consequently 
Dubhe and Merak, followed by the remaining stars, are 
now approaching the lower meridian. Their relative 
positions to Polaris, however, remain the same. The 
stars in the Ursa Major group have thus made a sea- 
sonal change of half a revolution round the Pole, inde- 
pendently of their diurnal rotation in the same direction. 
If we make a general comparison of the January and 
July diagrams of the north sky, this seasonal change 
in the positions of the stars can also be easily seen in 
all the other circumpolar constellations. This com- 
parison of the views for successive months will familiarise 
the appearances of the different groups of stars, and 
enable the observer to become acquainted with the 
general form of the principal groups in each constella- 
tion. Ursa Major occupies about one-third of the north- 
west sky at midnight in July. Canes Venatici, with its 
star Cor Caroli, can be seen below Alkaid, the last star 
in the tail of the Great Bear. Coma Berenices is 
above the horizon below Cor Caroli, but its stars are too 
faint to be visible. 

In the north-east sky, where all the stars are hourly 
rising towards the upper meridian, we find the constel- 
lations: Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Perseus, Triangulum, and 
Camelopardus, and portions of Cygnus, Andromeda, 
Pisces, Aries, Taurus, Auriga, and Lynx. Cepheus is 
slightly east of the meridian above Cassiopeia’s group, 
below which all the stars in Perseus are visible. In the 
N.N.E., near the horizon, Capella and Beta Aurigz can 
always be seen in July at midnight. On looking 
due east, the eye falls on Alpha Andromeda, or Al- 
pherat, rather more than half-way towards the horizon, 
forming one of the “corner stones” of the square of 
Pegasus. In the E.N.E., Alpha and Beta Arietis, the 
two chief stars in Aries, are about twenty degrees above 
the horizon. 

The name of Cassiopeia has been derived from the 
wife of Cepheus, and the mother of Andromeda. This 
constellation is one of the mest attractive groups of 
stars visible in the sky of London, and contains several 
stars of the second and third magnitudes. It is always 
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in direct opposition to Ursa Major, with respect to the 
Pole. For example, if Cassiopeia be at its greatest ele. 
vation, Ursa Major is near the horizon in the north, and 
vice versd. If the Great Bear be in the east, Cassiopeia 
is in the west, and so on throughout their diurnl 
revolution. It is not difficult, therefore, to find Cassi. 
opeia, for a line drawn from the middle of Charles 
Wain, through Polaris, passes across the centre of th: 
group. Cassiopeia is bounded by Cepheus, Perseus 
Andromeda, and Camelopardus, and when passing 
the meridian above the Pole, it is directly overhead in 
all parts of the British Isles. The principal stars bear 
some resemblance to the letter Y with the vertical stem 


' a little bent; or, by viewing it from another direction, 


to a badly-formed W; they have, however, frequently 
been called Cassiopeia’s chair, imagination having trans- 
formed these five or six stars into the form of an antique 
seat. 

Cassiopeia is celebrated as being the spot where a 
very remarkable temporary star appeared in November, 
1572. It suddenly burst forth with a brilliancy greater 
than any star around it, and was therefore noticed by 
several persons about the same time. Tycho Brahé 
was one of these fortunate observers. From his om 
account, we gather that he was returning from his 
laboratory, on the evening of November 11th, when he 
saw a group of peasants gazing at a brilliant object, 
which he knew had not existed in that shape an hour 
previously. It was at first supposed to be a comet, 
though it had no distinctive marks of being one, but 
twinkled like any ordinary fixed star. It increased 
rapidly in magnitude, till it surpassed Sirius and Jupiter 
in lustre, and was even observed at noon-day. This 
great brilliancy, however, continued only for a short 
time, when it gradually diminished. In March, 1574, 
it became invisible to the naked eye, and has not been 
observed since. A severe scrutiny of the neighbour- 
hood in which this wonderful star appeared has been 
made since the construction of the powerful astrono- 
mical instruments of modern days, but no trace of it 
can be found. La Place, the celebrated French mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was led to believe that the 
frequent change of colour which was observed in this 
star, first white, then yellow, afterwards reddish, and 
finally a bluish tint, showed that the sudden blazing 
forth was probably caused by the action of fire. This 
hypothesis was not, however, generally believed at the 
time. But since the sudden outburst of the star 
Corona Borealis, which was noticed in our description 
of last month, many astronomers of the present day aré 
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inclined to believe that La Place’s suggestion is not so 
improbable as it first appeared. 


| 


The July diagrams of the midnight sky will also re- 


present the appearance of the heavens at 10 P.M. on | 


August 15th, at 8 p.m. on September 15th, at 6 P.m. on 
October 15th, at 6 a.m. on April 16th, at 4 a.m. on May 
15th, and at 2 a.M. on June Lith. 

On July 15th, 1868, Jupiter and Saturn are both 
above the horizon, the former in the constellation Pisces, 
in the E.N.E., and the latter in Scorpio, near the south- 
west horizon. After this month Jupiter will become a 
conspicuous object, and will be the evening star for some 
time. He rises on the Ist at 11.47 p.m, on the 15th at 
10.50 p.m, and on the 31st at 9.48 r.m. Saturn, though 
so near the horizon at midnight, will be visible in the 
early evening hours for some months longer. He 
sets on the Ist at 142 am., on the 15th at 0.46 am, 
and on the 3lst at 11.88 p.at.; on the 31st he will be on 
the meridian at 7.10 p.w.—In July the planet Mercury is 
generally above the horizon during the daytime only, but 
on the 31st he rises an hour and a-half before the sun. He 
can be clearly observed by the aid of a telescope, and pro- 
bably he may be recognised in very fine weather, soon 


after rising, near the north-east horizon, below Castor and , 





Pollux.—Venus sets with the sun on the 10th, and, con- | 


sequently, during July she will be invisible to the naked 
eye. Those, however, who are in possession of an astro- 
nomical telescope can see her within a day or two of in- 
ferior conjunction on the 16th, before and after which she 
will appear as a very narrow crescent, similar to a young 
moon of a day old. During the evenings of preceding 
months Venus has been the greatest ornament of the 
north-western sky, and in like manner, in following 
months she will be a brilliant morning star in the north- 
east and east, where she will continue for the remainder 
of the year.—Mars is in Taurus, rising on the 1st at 
123 am., on the 15th at 0.54 aa, and on the 3lst at 
11.33 pu. He is near Aldebaran in the middle of the 
month, and can be distinguished from that star by the 
comparative steadiness of his light.—The telescopic 
major planets, Uranus and Neptune, are not favourably 
situated for observation—The moon will be both an 
evening and morning object till the 13th, on which day 
she rises after midnight. She will be again. visible 
in the evening on the 22nd, when she will appear as a 
fine crescent near the western horizon. Full moon 
takes place on the 4th at 8.39 p.m.; last quarter, on the 
13th, at 0.41 a.m.; new moon on the 19th at 9.56 p.m, 
and first quarter on the 26th at 1.52 pm. On the 7th 
she is at her greatest distance from the earth, and on 
the 20th she is nearest to us. The moon will be near 
Saturn on the morning of the 1st, and again on the 
evening of the 28th; she will also be near Jupiter on 
the morning of the 12th, the planet being to the left of 
the moon. At 2.29 p.m. on the 16th, she will pass over 
Aldebaran, but, being in daylight, the phenomenon can 
only be seen through very good astronomical telescopes. 
The star will emerge from behind the moon at 2.51 Pat. 
The observation of an occultation of a large star by the 
moon is a very striking one, especially at the dark limb, 
where the star is extinguished with startling sudden- 
ness. At the bright limb of the moon such a star as 
Aldebaran has been observed to hang apparently on the 
moon’s edge before disappearance, and at times has been 
seen projected on the disk. ‘These observations have 
been, however, very rare, and are supposed to have 
@isen from excessive irradiation, produced probably 
from some optical defect, either in the telescope em- 
ployed, or in the eye of the observer. 








H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


We have presented, from time to time, notices of the 
voyage of Prince Alfred, as commander of H.M.S. 
Galatea,* with extracts from private letters at various 
stations. About the very period when English readers 
were perusing the accounts of the cheerful doings at 
Christmas-tide and afterwards, on shore and “on board 
the Galatea,” 2 crime was enacted which turned the 
scene of joy into sadness. ‘I'he universal feeling, 
wherever the tidings of the dark deed came, is expressed 
in the address presented to the Queen by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London, an address, similar 
in tone and utterance to the hundreds which were called 
forth from all classes of the loyal community. The pre- 
sentation took place on May 18, the same day that 
Her Majesty laid the foundation stone of the new 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, when special reference was also 
made to the dastardly attempt at assassination. 


“Most Gracious Majesty,—We, the Lord Mayor, aldermen and com- 
mons of the City of London, in common council assembled, approach your 
Majesty’s Throne with feelings of devoted loyalty to your Majesty’s person 
and family. 

** We have heard with mingled feelings of horror and indignation that 
an attempt has been made on the life of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, while engaged, under your Majesty’s orders, in the duties of 
his profession, and in cultivating feelings of loyal attachment among 
the inhabitants of distant colonies of this country. 

** We feel certain that the only effect of such an atrocious crime must 
be to call forth fresh manifestations of that spirit of loving devotion to 
your Majesty’s person and family which exists among all classes of your 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“We fervently pray that the same watchful Providence which guarded 
the life of your Majesty’s son will long preserve your Majesty to reign over 
a dutiful and loving people.” 


To this address, as to many others, Her Majesty 
made a most gracious reply, joining in the heartfelt 
expressions of gratitude and of prayer, “that the same 
good Providence which preserved him from the assassin 
may soon restore him in health and safety to his family 
and country.” 





* A picture of the Galatea formed the frontispiece of the March Partof 
the “ Leisure Hour.” 
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THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER XLVII.—CONCLUSION. 


My story is nearly ended; a few words relative to the 
future history of my several dramatis persone, and I 
have done, 

For the sake of pérspicuity, I have continued to 
speak of Mr. Henry Morton by his assumed name of 
Aston, although some time before Henry Talbot’s return 
from America it had become generally known through- 
out the village of St. David that Mr. Aston’s real name 
was Morton, It was long, however, before his true 
name came trippingly to the tongues of his friends, and 
many of the village folks spoke of him as Mr. Aston as 
Jong as he lived. 

Early in the enstiing spring Mary Talbot and the 
Rev. Alfred Sharpe were married in the parish church 
of St. David. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by the rector, Mr. Sinclair, and despite the claim of her 
uncle to act in loco parentis, Doctor Pendriggen gave 
away the bride—the doctor jocosely insisting that since 
Mr. Sharpe had forestalled him in obtaining possession 
of the young lady’s hand, he should at least claim the 
privilege of atting as her temporary father. Miss 
Wardour, and the daughter of Sir Charles Meldrum 
(the baronet and his family being at the time sojourning 
at the Grange) were bridesmaids on the happy occasion, 
and after their marriage, the youthful pair set out 
immediately to visit Mrs. Sharpe, the mother of the 
bridegroom, who, it is almost needless to say, was per- 
fectly satisfied with her new daughter-in-law. 

On their return, at the expiration of a month, to St. 
David, Mrs. Sharpe continued voluntarily to perform 
most of the duties she had heretofore performed as Mary 
Talbot, until, in course of time, an increasing family of 
children required her constant care. 

Shortly after the return of Henry Talbot, Mr. Morton, 
whom I must now designate by his real name, revisited 
Fordham, together with his son and daughter, and 
nephew, not now as a mysterious stranger, but as the 
recognised and acknowledged proprietor of Morton 
Hall. The interview betweca him and Mr. Foley was 
unpleasant to both, for many reasons which will be 
sufficiently obvious to my readers; but, as Mr. Ferret 
had anticipated, the apparent readiness of Mr. Foley to 
recognise Mr. Morton’s claim disarmed the latter of 
much of the indignation created by his cousin’s unjust 
and cruel conduct towards his sister Mary. It was 
therefore generously conceded on the part of Mr. Mor- 
ton that Mr. Foley should continue to reside at the 
Hall, and should receive during his life a moiety of the 
rental of the estates; but that on his deceaso the entire 
property should revert to the line of direct descent in 
the person of Henry Morton, jun., though the wife 
and children of Mr. Foley were liberally provided for, 
for their lives. 

Old Matthew Budge was still living at the date of 
Mr. Morton’s second visit to Fordham, and during the 
brief remainder of his life, the old sexton boasted of the 
excellence of his memory, which, as he averred, had 
enabled him to recognise Master Henry as soon as the 
latter entered the cottage, though he had never seen 
him since he was a boy of fourteen years of age. 
The old man lived to complete his hundred and fifth 
year, retaining his health and the use of his faculties 
to the last. 

Light years elapsed, however, before young Henry 
‘Morton tock possession of his ancestral estates. His 
father, Mr. Henry Morton, senior, chose to live in quiet 
retirement at St. David. At length, to the great joy 
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of the people at Fordham, and to the satisfaction of 
the gentry of the country, all, rich and poor alike, 
the Hall was seen again in possession of a Morton; 
and shortiy after this, the young squire married the 
daughter of a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who 
had been his grandfather’s intimate friend. 

During the period which elapsed between young 
Henry Morton’s first visit to England, and his oceu- 
pation of Morton Hall, he and his cousin Henry 
Talbot visited America. Henry Talbot having con- 
ceived a great liking for the Far West, Mr. Morton, 
senior, resolved not to sell his American property, ag 
had been his intention, but to bequeath it at his death 
to his nephew and niece. Meanwhile Henry Talbot 
resided chiefly at Watertown in the capacity of his 
uncle’s agent. He, however, frequently visited England, 
and on one of these occasions, he took back with him 
as his wife, his cousin, Mary Morton. 

Two years after Mary Talbot’s marriage, Miss War. 
dour became the wife of Captain Meldrum—the only 
son of Sir Charles—who had, about six months pre- 
viously, returned from India, where he had been sta- 
tioned for some years with his regiment. Captain 
Meldrum quitted the army on his marriage, and 
settled down at Meldrum Grange, which was presented 
to him and his wife as a wedding gift, by the old 
baronet. In course of time, Miss Wardour became 
Lady Meldrum; but long after her marriage she con- 
tinued, living so near St. David, to take an interest in 
the village and its people; and between her and Mary 
Talbot, now Mrs. Sharpe, who continued to entertain a 
warm friendship for each other, the schools, and the 
sick and aged people of the village, were as well cared 
for after as they had been before the marriages of the 
two young ladies. 

During twelve years from the date of Mary Talbot's 
marriage, little material change took place at St. David, 
at least among those of the inhabitants with whom my 
readers have become acquainted. At the end of this 
period, however, death began to do his work. 

The venerable rector was the first to be called away 
to his eternal rest. He died, leaving his name and 
the memory of his goodness to live ever green amongst 
the descendants of the people, amidst whom he had 
lived so many years, and who had so greatly benefited 
by his deeds and teachings. To this day his memory 
is venerated, and he is ever spoken of with pride and 
affection at St. David. Mr. Henry Morton, senior, died 
four years after the decease of his friend the rector, 
at a good old age. He died at Cliff Cottage, where 
he had continued to reside ever since he first took 
possession of it, and, for six or eight years previous 
to his décease, he rarely quitted the village. He had, 
in spite of his eccentricities, made himself much beloved 
in consequence of his kindness to the poor, and his death 
was deeply lamented. 

About the same time, old Mrs. Margaret, who two or 
three years before had sold her cottage at Hammersmith, 
and come to reside with Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe, ab St. 
David, died in the ninety-fifth year of her age. Mary 
received the poor old lady’s last sigh, and caused 4 
tombstone to be erected in the village churcby 
commemorative of her loving faithfulness to the children 
of her former mistress, and of her faith and trust @ 
God. 

On the death of Mr. Morton, Mr. Sharpe became, 
through his wife—who inherited a large property from 
her uncle—a wealthy man, and he also acquired a sms! 
addition to his income at the decease of old Mrs. Mar 
garet, who, true to her promise, left her two hund 
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>ounds per annum in the Funds, between Henry Talbot 
und his sister. 

On the decease of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Sharpe was 
presented with the rectorship of St. David, which he 
accepted in preference to the living he had for many 
years looked forward to—and which became vacant about 
the same titné—both he and his wife having conceived 
an affection for the people amongst whom they had 
lived and Jaboured for so many years. 

. Jemmy Tapley lived to an extreme old age—a favourite 

to the last with high and low, rich and poor, and 
especially with the village children, whom he was ever 
willing to amuse with hissea yarns. His great pride, how- 
ever, was to relate the part he had taken in removing 
suspicion from the honest fishermen of the village. He 
lies interred in the churchyard of St. David, where a 
moss-covered stone stands at the head of the ancient 
mariner’s grave. 

Doctor Pendriggen remained a widower to the end 
of his days, and died as he had lived, the only medical 
practitioner within fifteen miles of the village. With 
all his occasional brusquerie, the poor lost a kind friend 
when the honest, rough-spoken surgeon was removed 
by the hand of death. 


Sir Arthur Lockyer went abroad again soon after his’ 


visit to Cornwall; but though he maintained an irregular 
correspondence with his old Eton schoolfellow for 
many years, I know little of his after career. 

One little incident connected with my story remains 
tobe explained. Shortly after Henry Talbot’s return 
from America, his sister, while conversing with him 
over the troubles and anxieties she had endured during 
his absence, said suddenly— 

“Tell me, Henry, why, in your first letter from 
America, you stated that you felt as though your 
misfortunes had been visited upon you in retribution 
for your wrong doing—or something to that effect? 
You cannot conceive what pain that expression caused 
ine.” 

“Did I so write?” replied Henry. “I did not 
mean to cause you uneasiness, Mary. But I was so 
cast down when I first landed in America, that I did 
sometimes fancy that my misfortunes had befallen me 
as a@ punishment for having broken almost the last 
promise I gave my mother, viz. :—that I would never 
borrow what I had no certain means of repaying—that 
Was all.” . 

* * * * * * % 

_ Many years have not, even now, passed away since 
“ue Rey. Alfred Sharpe and his wife—who died in the 
same year—were laid to rest in the vault of the 
parish church of St. David, where rest the remains 
of Mr. Sharpe’s venerated predecessor. Their children 
still live to bless their memory, and the aged villagers 
still speak of the fair and gentle young governess who 
came to the village when they were children, and who 
lived and died the wife of their rector—who was 
the guide and instructor of their youth, and their 
Supporter and comforter in sickness and trouble in after 
years, 

And far away across the broad Atlantic, and many a 
hundred miles beyond the Atlantic’s western shores— 
though no longer in “ the Far West ”—the children and 
grandchildren of Henry Talbot and Mary Morton dwell 
along the shores of the great lake Michigan—now no 
longer navigated merely by a few sailing craft, but 
crossed and recrossed by large and well-appointed 
steamboats, laden with produce and passengers from 
all parts of the world. Large and populous cities 
now occupy the sites of the small trading-posts,; upon 
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which, long years ago, the weary way-worn traveller; 
Henry Talbot; gazed from the summit of the’ hill, 
rejoicing that he had nearly reached the end of his long 
journey, but little dreaming of the results his journey 
would bring about. 

The children and grandchildren of the young English- 
man are now the lords of the soil along the western 
border of the lake, and are Americans in heart and soul, 
Still they retain a fond recollection of their English 
ancestry, and proudly speak of the little island beyond 
the Atlantic as of “ Home.” When they speak of the 
Far West, they allude not to the place where they now 
reside, but to the land beyond the Rocky Mountain 
range, whose shores are laved by the waters of the 
Pacific, and from whose ports vessels now sail across 
the new highway to the farther Inde. 

Reader, I have told my story. 
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British Association.—The meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science holds its meeting for 1868 
at Norwich, commencing Wednesday, August 19, under the pre- 
sidency of Joseph Dalton Hooker, F.R.S., Curator of the Kew 
Gardens. A large meeting is expected, and important papers 
are announced. This year an innovation is to be made with 
regard to the excursions, which have heretofore unduly inter- 
fered with the business of the sections. The various excur- 
sions, geological, archeological, and ethnological, are arranged 
to take place on the 27th August, the day after the work is 
over in the several sections. By this arrangement also a choice 
of excursions will be compelled, and less difficulty be expe- 
rienced in procuring tickets, which have too often been secured 
by crowds of local associates, to the exclusion of members of the 
Association coming from a distance. Cromer, Holkham, Diss, 
Thetford, Hunstanton Cliffs, Castleacre, and Caistor Castle are 
among the places to be visited. 

FemaLe Mepicat Pracrice.—Mrs. Isabel Thorne, of Charles 
Street, Grosvenor Square, presented herself at the recent Arts 
examination at Apothecaries’ Hall, in company with sixty-six 
gentlemen. Out of the sixty-seven candidates forty-seven 
passed. Mrs. Thorne came out among the first six, and her 
papers were so excellent that the usual vivd voce examination 
was dispensed with. Last May Mrs. Thorne finished the 
curriculum ‘at the Ladies’ Medical College in Fitzroy Square 
by carrying off double first honours in the medical and obste- 
trical classes.—Athenewm. [Our readers are indebted to Mrs, 
Thorne, formerly a resident in Japan, for the very interesting 
notes on Japanese life and manners appearing from month to 
month in the Leisure Hour. } 

A Lirerary Banquet.—There were oysters on the half 
shell, but these were the only things which had not been dig- 
nified with the odour of some literary name, There was con- 
sommé ala Sevigné; there was créme @asperges 4 la Dumas ; 
there were les petites Zimballes a la Dickens; there were 
truites a la Victoria; pap a l’Italienne; there was filet de beuf 
a la Lucullus ; there was agneau farct a4 la Walter Scott; and 
there were cotellettes &@ la Fenimore Cooper; and the piéces 
montees—** ornamental pieces ”—were in all eight, of curious 
sugar manufacture, most of them labelled ‘ Dickens” in very 
large red letters at the top and all stuck full of“ Dickenses” in 
small “ caps” and brevier from top to bottom. The first and 
most elaborate of these pieces was called the Temple of 
Literature, and presented some rather remarkable features, 
Here was a little sugar statuette at the top and by way of 
climax, which kept blowing an inaudible trampet, and was 
undoubtedly meant as the Goddess of Fame. The deity of the 
hundred tongues was attired in tinsel of the latest fashion, 
thus typifying modern fame most particularly, and kept her 
eyes cast down very modestly in the direction of the name of 
Dickens, which was printed in large red “caps” upon the 
pedestal. The piece was composed of two columniated stories, 
the cornices af which were embellished with literary names 
rather curiously concatenated. Dickens, Addison, and Byron, 
with Shakspeare, poor dramatist, inserted between; Bacon, 
Bulwer, and Dickens, with Carlyle in red letters by way of. 
bringing up the rear of the second division; and then Locke, 
Swift, and Savage, with Walter Scott, whose name made an ex- 
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cellent rear guard; and thus was completed the upper cornice. 
The lower cornice began with Goldsmith in red who seemed to 
slink frightened into the candy house in the presence of John- 
son, his next neighbour; and then came Milton and Spenser, 
with Burns (not exactly a contemporary) waddling along in 
the rear of the author of the “ Faéry Queen.” Next in order 
followed poor Wordsworth, who appeared to be intensely 
absorbed in the composition of some sort of an “ excursion ;” 
and then came Hume, with the little interrogation point, the 
petulant Pope, puffing along in the utter rear of the whole 
sugar-house party. The ornamentation included the following 
other pieces, the Temple of Literature forming the intro- 
ductory :— 'Trophé 4 lAuteur, Stars and Stripes, Pavilion 
International, Armes Britanniques, Loi du Destin, Monument 
de Washington, and Colonne Triomphale—all of which were 
specified in the bill of fare, but were not intended to be eaten, 
and thus escaped confiscation. About the main table, which 
was raised after the manner of a throne, were nailed the 
British arms, flanked on the one side by the Stars and Stripes, 
and on the other by the Cross of St. George; while opposite 
was placed the coat of arms of the United States flanked in 
the same manner. Bouquets were scattered here and there 
upon the several tables, which had been laid for one hundred 
and eighty-seven guests, including “ Boz,” who was the guest 
of all the guests of the occasion.— New York Herald. 

May TemMPeRatuRE.—On the 19th May the thermometer in 
shade in many stations throughout England, stood at 85°. In 
some places the register reached to 87°. In the sun the 
maximum was 135°. The average mean temperature was 70° 
or 71°. According to Mr. Glaisher’s tables, calculated from 
fifty years’ observations at Greenwich, the mean temperature 
of the 19th May is 53.1, and of 15th July, the hottest day of 
the year, only 62.5. The average minimum reading in the 
early morning was 51.5, showing a range of 34°. The tempe- 
rature is the highest that has occurred in May since 1833. 
Four years ago, May 18, 1864, the mercury reached 84° in the 
shade. On the night of the 19th thunderstorms were reported 
from various localities prefacing the great storm of May 29th. 

BreeGinc Nuns.—For years past the suburbs of London 
have been infested by mendicants in the guise of sisters of 
mercy. They work in couples, asking for the lady of the 
house, at hours when men of business are absent, and usually 
plead in behalf of some school or refuge “‘ open to all creeds.” 
Practice has made these mendicants adepts at persuasion ; 
and if as successful in average calls as in some of which we 
have heard, enough money has passed through their hands to 
build many charitable institutions. As several convictions at 
police-courts have little abated the nuisance, householders are 
cautioned to make inquiry whether the persons are genuine 
sisters or counterfeit mendicants. 

Tennyson’s Mav Lucretius.—Insanity may look well in a 
picture or as it sweeps across the stage—that is, so long as it 
appeals to the mere outward sense; but when it is presented 
to the imagination with all the details of a sympathetic 
analysis, when we are expected to lose ourselves in the chaos 
of a ruined intellect, we are afflicted with a pain which in the 
region of imagination is the counterpart of that aversion with 
which the smothering of Desdemona or the strangling of the 
Duchess of Malfi would afflict our senses. We shudder from 
the task of following the motions of reeling intellect. Those 
who have to do much with lunatics get accustomed to the play 
of lunacy, as men can accustom themselves to walk at ease on 
the housetops. But as most men are apt to get dizzy on a 
height, so it is acommon remark that they are distressed by a 
first interview with mad people, and begin to feel almost as if 
their own minds were off their balance. And therefore, 
although disorder of the brain, being one of the great facts of 
human life, is not to be excluded from the imaginative world 
of the poets, we may say with some assurance that none but 
our greatest can have a right to draw us into the vortex of a 
lost and tossed intelligence.—The Times. 

A Scotcu Scuoot.—Mr. R. D. Fearon, who, as an assistant 
commissioner engaged in the recent inquiry into the state of 
middle-class schools, visited the Scotch burgh (secondary) 
schools, gives a sketch of a schoolmaster and school as seen by 
him at work ; it may be premised that most of the masters in 
these schools are graduates of a Scotch university, and the 
Scotch have a natural aptitude for teaching :—“ The school is 
crowded with sixty or one hundred boys and girls, all nearly of 
an age, seated in rows at desks or benches, but all placed in 
the order of merit, with their keen, thoughtful faces turned 
towards the master, watching his every look and every gesture, 
in the hope of winning a place in the class, and having good 
news to bring home to their parents at tea-time. The dux is 
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seated at the head of the class, wearing perhaps a medal—the 
object of envy and yet of pride to all of his fellows ; fully con- 
scious both of the glory and the insecurity of his position ; and 
taught, by the experience of many falls, the danger of relaxing 
his efforts for one moment. In front of this eager, animated 
throng stands the master, gaunt, muscular, and time-worn, 
poorly clad and plain in manner and speech, but with the dig- 
nity of a ruler in his gestures, and the fire of an enthusiast in 
his eye, never sitting down, but standing always in some com. 
manding position before the class ; full of movement, vigour, 
and energy ; so thoroughly versed in his author or his subject 
that he seldom requires to look at the text-book, which is open 
in his left hand, while in his right he holds the chalk.or the 
pointer, ever ready to illustrate from map or black board, or 
perhaps flourishes the ancient ‘taws’ with which in former 
days he used to reduce disorderly new-comers to discip‘ine and 
order. The whole scene is one of vigorous action and masterly 
force.’ But outside the schools there is a power at work which 
supplies them with life and vigour, and this is the extraordi- 
nary interest which the parents take in the progress of their 
boys. ‘ What place in the class to-day?” Mr. Fearon found 
to be the first question asked when a boy went home ;-and then 
would follow questions as to what he had read ; whether such 
a neighbour’s son was above or below him, and, if above hin, 
why so; howhe had gained, and why he had lost a place ; and 
did he think he had a chance of ever being dux—every word. 
showing the importance which the whole family attach to his 
success. In short, the schools are practically in the hands of 
the parents ; they pay the full cost of the teaching, and the 
system in operation gives them the power of controlling the 
instruction, and a strong sense of responsibility is thus fostered 
in their‘minds. The result is that they give their hearts toa 
task which in many respects none others can do so well. The 
Commissioners remark that the system is the growth of nearly 
three centuries, and it would not be possible to transplant it 
exactly as it stands; but that, to catch something of the same 
spirit, would undoubtedly be worth much. 

Post-oFFICE REVENUE.—The gross revenue in 1839 was 
£2,390,763. Late in that year the maximum inland postage 
was reduced to 4d., and on the 10th of January, 1840, the 
uniform charge of 1d. was established. The gross revenue of 
that year was only £1,359,466; but it has risen from that 
amount year by year until in 1866 it reached £4,548,129. This 
does not include the produce of the impressed newspaper 
stamp, which franks newspapers through the post by.a pay- 
ment made to another revenue department. The net revenue 
of the Post-office has not been readily ascertainable until re- 
cently, owing to the payment out of the gross revenue, in its 
progress to the Exchequer, of pensions having no relation to 
the Post-office service. In 1858 the net revenue was 
£1,389, 251, and in 1866 it had gradually risen to £2,127,128. 
This calculation is made, however, according to the mode in 
use when the penny postage was established—viz., excluding 
the cost of the packet service and of stationery. 

PHorozi NcoGraAPHY.— The publication in facsimile of 
“ National Records of England and of Scotland,” is announced 
as likely to be completed this year. The facsimile of “ Domes- 
day Book,” has been the most popular of these republications. 
The cost of the production was about £3,550, of which above 
£2000 has been recovered by sales, leaving on hand copies 
estimated at nearly the same value. The same process is 
about to be commenved with the “National Records of Ire- 
land.” 

Past AND PRESEN’ IN THE DesERT.—There are the vast Py- 
ramids that have defied time; the river upon which Moses 
was cradled in infancy ; the same sandy deserts through which 
he led his people ; and the watering-places where their flocks 
were led to drink. The wild and wandering tribes of Arabs 
who, thousands of years ago, dug out the wells in the wilder- 
ness, are represented by their descendants, unchanged, who 
now draw water from the deep wells of their forefathers with 
the skins that have never altered their fashion. The Arabs 
gathering with their goats and sheep around the wells to-day 
recall the recollection of that distant time when ‘‘Jacob went 
on his journey and came into the land of the people of the 
East. And he looked, and behold a well in the field; and, 
lo! there were three flocks of sheep lying by it; for out of that 
well they watered their flocks; and a great stone was upon 
the well’s mouth. And thither were all the flocks gathered, 
and they rolled the stone from the well’s mouth, and watered 
the sheep, and put the stone again upon the well’s mouth i 
his place.” The picture of that scene would be an illustration 
of Arab daily life in the Nubian deserts, where the present is 
the mirror of the past.—-Sir S. Baker. 





